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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Philosophical Essays. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910. Pp. vi, 185. 

The first three of the essays collected in this yolume are on 
ethical subjects. Of the other four, two are criticisms of Prag- 
matism and one of the monistic theory of truth, while the last 
(the only one not published before) gives Mr. Russell's own 
view as to the nature of truth. I am concerned in this notice 
only with the ethical essays, although the others are perhaps 
better examples of the qualities in which Mr. Russell excels 
as a philosophical writer. No one knows better than he how 
to elicit, by a series of subtle discriminations, the premises used 
by his opponents, and to show the contradictions which they 
involve; and he applies this method to Pragmatism and to 
Mr. Joachim's 'coherence' theory of truth with deadly effect. 
On the constructive side, his present analysis of the difference 
between true and false judgments is a piece of work of the 
greatest interest. 

The first and longest essay is a sketch of the elements of 
ethics. Here his starting-point is the position familiar to read- 
ers of Mr. G. E. Moore's "Principia Ethica," that good and 
bad are simple indefinable concepts, — ^that 'the good' can be de- 
scribed (as, e. g., what ought to exist for its own sake), but 
that it cannot be defined or analyzed. To establish this position 
he uses much the same arguments as Mr. Moore did; that is 
to say, he brings forward, with regard to the chief ideas which 
it has been proposed to take as the meaning of the word 'good,' 
various considerations to show that the good cannot plausibly 
be identified with any of these ideas ; and he also has a general 
argument "by which we can refute those who propose any 
other idea, such as pleasure, as the actual meaning of good" 
(p. 7). I am inclined, though, to doubt whether this argument, 
which resembles that used by Mr. Moore in Section 13 of 
"Principia Ethica," is quite sound. Mr. Moore's object was 
to show that, if we deny that 'good' denotes something 
simple and indefinable, only two alternatives are possible, — 
either the word denotes a complex, about the analysis of which 
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there may be disagreement, or else it means nothing at all ; and 
he showed that it does not denote a complex, by pointing out 
that, whatever complex be proposed as the definition of 'good,' 
it is always significant to ask whether that complex is itself 
good. Mr. Russell, on the other hand, does not expressly con- 
sider the possibility that 'good' may mean some complex. None 
of the proposed definitions of 'good,' he says, are really verbal 
definitions like those contained in a dictionary ; such definitions 
as that 'good' means pleasure or the will of God do not give 
us information about the meaning of a word, but tell us some- 
thing which we feel to be philosophically important; they can 
be seen, in fact, to be "substantial affirmations concerning the 
things that are good," and, as such, they assume that the mean- 
ing of 'good' is already known. Hence we can say a priori that 
no definition of 'good' is possible. To this I think it might be 
objected that, unless we already know that good is not a com- 
plex (and then Mr. Bussell's test is unnecessary), we cannot 
be sure that there may not be some definition which is not 
merely a statement of the form 'everything that is good is also 
so-and-so.' The point may be illustrated by the problem as to 
the definition of beauty. Mr. Moore, it will be remembered, 
defined the beautiful as "that of which the contemplation with 
a particular kind of emotion is good," — let us say for short 
'what ought to be admired.' Now here we have what seems to 
be a 'substantial affirmation' about things that are beautiful: 
it seems to be true that everything that is beautiful ought 
to be admired. If, then, Mr. Russell's argument from the gen- 
eral nature of definitions is sound, we ought to suspect that 
'what ought to be admired' is not a real definition of 'the 
beautiful'; but obviously the truth that everything beautiful 
ought to be admired is no evidence that 'what ought to be ad- 
mired' is not also the very meaning of the word 'beautiful.' 

He next discusses various consequences of the view that good 
is indefinable. In the first place, whatever is good in itself 
is so independently of anyone's opinion. Again, the fact that 
such and such things exist, can never throw light on the ques- 
tion what things are good; this is important in connection with 
the grounds sometimes alleged for religious optimism, and also 
as refuting the modem view that what survives in the struggle 
for existence is better thsm what perishes. From these topics, 
which spring from the question what 'good' means, he turns 
Vol. XXI.— No. 4. 32 
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to the other main branch of ethics, — ^that concerned with human 
conduct. 

In this part of the subject again his position is fundamentally 
the same as Mr. Moore's. According to Mr. Moore (op. cit., 
p. 147), it is 'demonstrably certain' that the answer to every 
question in practical ethics must be a causal generalization: 
it is certain that, besides the judgment that certain effects are 
better in themselves than others, every question about right con- 
duct involves a judgment that these better things are effects, — 
are causally connected with actions. With this doctrine Mr. 
Russell agrees ; he agrees that one difference between every right 
and every wrong act consists in the fact that they differ in 
respect of their consequences. And in discussing the manner 
m which the rightness of an act depends on its consequences, 
he is led to distinguish two main senses of the word 'right.' (1) 
There is a sense of 'right' in which an act is right when, and 
only when, it is that act which, of all the physically possible 
alternatives, will actually produce the greatest balance of good 
on the whole. This act, — ^the most beneficial act, — ^is the one 
which, in one sense, we ought always to choose. It might seem 
natural to call this the 'objectively right' act, since its rightness 
is preeminently of the sort that does not depend in any way 
on the agent's opinion: the most beneficial act will produce 
the best results whether the agent knows that it will or not. 
But this is not Mr. Russell's use of the phrase 'objectively 
right.' For (2) he points out that it is difficult, not to say 
impossible, ever to know which one of a set of alternative acts 
will really give the greatest total balance of good. In most 
cases all we can hope to know is that one act will probably give 
better results than any alternative; and it is for this act that 
he reserves the name 'objectively right.' The 'objectively right' 
act, he decides, is that one among physically possible alternatives 
which, after taking account of all available data, and after a 
suitable amount of deliberation, a man has good reason to ex- 
pect will probably produce the best results. 

But there may be, in addition to the fact that they differ 
in respect of their results, actual or probable, other marks dis- 
tinguishing every right act from every wrong act; and Mr. 
Russell recognizes at least two such marks. (1) He tells us 
that the 'intuitionist' theory, according to which the right- 
ness of an act is to be judged not by reference to results, but 
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by the approval of the moral sense, contams part of the truth; 
and part of what he means by this is, I think, that in one sense 
of the word 'right' every act is right, irrespective of its results, 
towards which the agent feels a specific emotion. But (2) part 
of what he means, and the part on which he lays most stress, 
is that, besides the sense in which every action is right which 
has the emotional approval of conscience, there is yet another 
sense in which an act may be right irrespective of its results; 
there is a sense in which an act is right, whatever its results, 
and apart from any specific emotion, provided that it is ap- 
proved by conscience in a certain non-emotional way. And this 
sense of right he calls 'subjective rightness.' 

These, then, are the four senses of 'right' which Mr. Rus- 
sell mentions, and it is obvious that to determine precisely 
their relations to one another is a problem of immense in- 
tricacy. As a matter of fact, he confines himself almost entirely 
to considering the connection between those two of the above 
senses which he holds to be the most important, — ^namely ob- 
jective and subjective rightness. And the principal point which 
he wishes to make clear about these two senses of 'right' is 
this. When a man does what is objectively right, ia the sense 
just defined, we say he acts judiciously. But it is possible, it 
would seem, to act injudiciously, — ^to be mistaken as to what 
is objectively right, — and at the same time to act, in some sense, 
morally, and this sense of 'right,' — the sense in which an act 
may be 'moral' or 'approved by conscience' without necessarily 
being objectively right, — is what Mr. Russell's definition of sub- 
jective rightness is intended precisely to determine. At first 
sight it might seem plausible (since we are not taking the ap- 
proving emotion of conscience as the distinctive mark of moral 
action) to say that an objectively wrong act may be subjectively 
right if the agent thinks it is either objectively right in the 
sense defined, or at any rate right in some good sense. This 
view, however, he rejects, mainly on the ground that in adopt- 
ing it we run some risk of excusing many acts that would com- 
monly be condemned. A selfish man, for instance, when he 
chooses a course of action which is really far from likely to 
prove the most beneficial, may honestly think his action right; 
yet we do not therefore call it moral. Hence Mr. Russell de- 
cides that we must look for the distinctive mark of subjectively 
right or moral acts elsewhere than in the mere fact that the 
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agent judges them to be right, and his final definition is as 
follows: A moral act is one "which the agent would have 
judged to be right if he had considered the question candidly 
and with due care." But this definition seems highly ambiguous. 
Mr. Russell implies (p. 27) that some unreflecting impulses, 
such as acts of generosity, are moral in this sense; and he does 
not observe that such acts may, if they are subjectively right, 
be of two kinds. We have seen that any act may be right, 
in a sense, which is emotionally approved by conscience; and 
an impulsive act of generosity is usually, if not always, ac- 
companied by the agent's emotional approval. Now, since Mr. 
Russell expressly says (p. 18, note) that the emotion of approval 
is not in question, it follows that, when he implies that some 
uureflectiag generous impulses are subjectively right, he may 
have either or both of two classes of acts in mind. He may 
have in mind (a) an unreflecting impidse which is accompanied 
by the emotion of approval. Such an act, we must suppose, he 
would hold to be moral in two different senses at once; i. e., 
both iu the sense of being emotionally approved by conscience, 
and in his sense of subjectively right. But (&) he may also 
have in mind such tmreflecting impulses (if there are any) as 
are unemotional ; these acts also might come under his definition. 
It is plain, however, that there is some important moral dif- 
ference between these two classes (a) and (6) ; and it is plain, 
further, that his definition of subjective rightness also covers 
a third class of acts (c), different both from (a) and from (6), 
and morally differing greatly from (a). This is a class of acts 
which may be described as purely mechanical. We might say 
that a man, who has got into the habit of giving a crossing- 
sweeper a penny every day as he walks to his ofiice, is acting 
morally in a sense which would seem to be that intended by 
Mr. Russell's definition of subjective rightness; for such an 
act is one which, if the man were to think about it honestly and 
carefully with a view to discovering whether it was right, he 
would very likely decide to be right, although as a matter of fact 
it would probably produce none but the worst results. But (d) 
there still remains a large class of acts to which Mr. Russell's 
definition seems to apply, and which yet evidently differs in 
various important respects from each of the above three classes, — 
the class, namely, of all those acts which we perform after honest 
and careful deliberation. These acts seem to differ in respect 
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of their moral character so greatly both from any unreflecting 
impulse and from any purely mechanical act, that it is mis- 
leading to include them in the same definition. In short, among 
the differences in the kind of morality belonging to the above 
four classes of acts which Mr. Russell would call subjectively 
right, there is one, if not more, which it is probably as important 
to define as the difference, which is aU that he tries to define, 
between objective and subjective rightness. 

The discussion of right and wrong is followed by a section 
on determinism, in which he shows that determinism does not 
destroy eithier the distinction of good and bad or the distinction 
of right and wrong, and therefore does not interfere with morals, 
whereas free will does interfere seriously with morals. But I 
have no space to examine this argument, which raises a very 
interesting point about the different senses in which an act is 
possible. Next to it come proofs that none of the forms of 
egoism is valid ; and finally Mr. Russell suggests various methods 
to be employed and fallacies to be avoided in considering in- 
trinsic goodness and badness. 

I think it is a pity that at this point he refrains from giving 
any list or classification, such as that attempted by Mr. Moore 
in the last chapter of "Principia Ethica," of the things that 
are good and bad in themselves. Such a list is unnecessary, 
he thinks, because disagreements about intrinsic value, when 
people really make immediate judgments of value, are very 
rare, most disagreements depending on the prejudices caused 
by false ethical theories. When we have removed the fallacies 
which are the most fertile source of disagreement as to what 
things are good in themselves, not much remains to be done; 
and not only so, but it is not practicable to do more, because, 
when a man does directly judge something to be good, there is 
no means of changing his opinion. No doubt it is true that much 
real agreement is masked by fallacies held consciously or un- 
consciously; but, even so, Mr. Russell is perhaps slightly too 
optimistic in thinking that genuine disagreements in immediate 
judgments of intrinsic value are very rare. For instance, most 
people take pleasure in very different things and wish to think 
good as many of the things they like as they plausibly can; 
and this attitude, which is not usually caused by their holding 
the false theory that pleasure is good in itself, is not likely to 
be altered in any large number of cases by getting them to see 
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that that theory is false. As a corrective of this tendency, which 
most of Tis have, to overestimate the value of many of the wholes 
into which our own pleasure enters, a careful classification of 
goods made by a philosopher, — ^especially when he is so acute 
and fairminded a writer as Mr. Russell, — might, one would 
think, be o.f great use. To some small extent, indeed, this gap 
is filled by the papers called 'The Free Man's Worship' and 
'The Study of Mathematics,' which he appends to his outline 
of ethics; for these papers describe in glowing language some 
of the things to which he attaches the very highest value. Among 
these we may particularly notice certain states of mind. Thus 
he gives very high praise to that state of mind in which a man, 
acutely conscious of the badness of the actual world, — of the 
blind forces of nature and the all-conquering might of death, — 
overcomes the powers that be, by adoring, in spite of them, the 
ideals where the mind is at home, — ^the eternal truths, the 
supreme and austere beauty of mathematics, and the triumphant 
transmutations of reality which art effects. Both in mathe- 
matics and poetry, he says, we get "the sense of being more than 
man which is the touchstone of the highest excellence." This 
Promethean temper, then, of the soul which "builds on the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair," seems to Mr. Russell 
very good ; but he indicates, as being still better, a temper more 
akin to Stoicism. We' must learn the lesson of cahn renun- 
ciation: "to abandon the struggle for private happiness, to 
expel all eagerness of temporary desire, to bum with passion 
for eternal things, — ^this is emancipation, and this is the free 
man's worship." 

There is much that is splendid in this gospel of endurance, 
and although most people when they read it will probably judge 
that Mr. Russell is a pessimist, it will not be with any accent 
of reproach. But would the judgment be correct? Although, 
in the absence of information as to what degree of value he 
attaches to goods other than those he has described, it is im- 
possible to be sure, there is yet one feature in what he does 
tell us from which we may perhaps infer that his view would still 
be pessimistic, in a certain sense, even when all the intrinsically 
good contents of the actual world were taken into account. I 
do not mean that he in the least overestimates the badness of 
what exists; nor yet that he would think either that there is 
a balance of bad over good in the world at the present moment. 
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or that there will be such a balance in the long run. All I 
mean is that he evidently thinks some of the things which are 
commonly held to be good much less good than they are com- 
monly thought ; and he takes this view for a reason which would 
probably lead him to take a similar view about the other goods 
of the same kind which he does not mention. The goods in 
question are all the good things which actually exist at a given 
moment, and my point is that he has a principle on which he 
puts some of these goods lower in the scale of value than they 
would usually be put, that he would probably apply the same 
principle to the rest of these goods, and that this principle is 
mistaken. The principle he uses seems to be as follows: That 
whatever good thing exists, it is always possible for us to con- 
ceive something much better, — ^that the ideal is, broadly speak- 
ing, better than the real. Now although this is of course true 
in a sense, Mr. Eussell seems not to notice that there is a very 
important sense in which the contrary is true. There is, that 
is to say, a sense in which it is true that nothing is any good 
at all except what exists, so that when we say that such and 
such an ideal thing is good, what we really mean is that if it 
existed it would be good. This seems to be only another way 
of pointing out that existence (although of course a thing's 
existence affords no evidence that it is good) makes an 
enormous difference to the goodness of some wholes: like 
pleasure, it immensely enhances the value of many of the wholes 
into which it enters, although it has no value in itself. My 
suggestion is that Mr. Eussell 's neglect of this fact is perhaps 
due to his preoccupation with the fact that we can always con- 
ceive something which, in a sense, is better than anything that 
exists ; and that it may be partly because of this oversight that 
he tends to value states of mind highly in proportion as they 
escape from the bondage of reality and soar free from "this 
petty planet on which our bodies impotently crawl." I do not 
deny that it is good to contemplate eternal truths or the ideal 
creations of art; aU I doubt is whether this is as superior to 
the contemplation of real things as Mr. Eussell suggests. Merely 
because it is real, to attend to a real thing may be as good as to 
attend to a much better ideal thing. The ideal may be imperish- 
able; but the actual, though subject to change and decay, has the 
privilege of existing. 
Eye, England. Sydney Waterlow. 



